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THE TEGDOWN BARROW. 
By E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


The barrow which forms the subject of this note lies very 
close to the south side of a large modern dew-pond on Tegdown 
Hill, Patcham, four miles due north of Brighton Palace Pier. 
In its present form it consists of a shallow ring-ditch, roo ft. 
in diameter, surrounded by a low bank barely a foot high, 
the overall diameter being about 140 ft. As will be seen from 
the plan the ditch and bank are asymmetrical and not strictly 
circular. This barrow is described by Mr. L. V. Grinseli as a 
‘ ring-mound,’ and is listed by him as No. 8 on the 6” O.S. liii, 
S.W.! 

Nearly the whole of the space enclosed by the ring-ditch 
appears to have been dug over, the natural assumption 
being that this was done by treasure-seekers. On the other 
hand, the appearances suggest that a mound may have 
occupied this space, and that such a mound may have been 
dug away to provide soil, perhaps, for making the adjacent 
dew-pond. This is suggested by what look like relics of the 
foot of such a mound visible in places round the inner edge 
of the ditch, but irregularly cut away ; moreover there is 
what appears to be a partial gap through the ring, leading 
from the interior space towards the dew-pond, suggesting 
that carts may have been used to remove the soil of the mound 
in that direction. 

On this assumption it seemed possible to the writer that 
if there had been originally a primary interment below 
ground-level, it might have been missed if and when the 
suggested mound was dug away. Percussion of the ground 
with a rammer soon located at about the centre of the ring, 
a hollow-sounding patch, which seemed likely to represent 
the burial pit. Accordingly permission to dig was obtained 
from the Brighton Waterworks Committee and from the 
tenant, Mr. Wyatt Paul of Patcham, and also from H.M. 
Office of Works, as the barrow is scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. A small exploratory excavation was carried 
out in April, 1936, by Dr. A. E. Wilson, Mr. G. P. Burstow, 
Mr. B. C. Hamilton and his brother, at the writer’s suggestion. 
The burial-pit which had been located by percussion, was 


(1) S.A.C. Ixxv (1934), pp.224, 259. 
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opened and found to be empty except for some charcoal anda 
few roughly worked flints. It proved to be an oval pit, 54 ft. 
long, by 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. 

A section was also dug across the ring-ditch on the S.SW. 
side of the barrow, primarily to see whether there were any 
traces of circles of wooden posts, either under the bank or on 
the inner lip of the ditch. No such traces were found. The 
ditch proved to be 3} ft. deep below the turf immediately 
overlying it, and had a flat bottom, 1} ft. wide, while the sides 
were rather irregularly cut in a series of step-like ledges. 
The filling consisted of 8in. of primary chalk silting, on the 
surface of which was a layer of ash ; above this was a band of 
mould with flints, surmounted by a layer of turf-mould 16 in. 
thick. Nothing was found in the primary silting, but in the 
mould-and-flint layer, at a depth of 2 ft. below the surface, 
a complete pottery cup of cylindrical form was found, while 
higher up were several shards of Roman pottery, mostly 
from one vessel. 


The cup, which is of soft, gritty clay of a dull reddish colour, 
is 2.8in. high, about 3 in. across the base, and 3.7 in. external 
lip diameter, and had four projecting knobs or bosses arranged 
at intervals below the lip (one is broken off and missing). 
The lip is very slightly turned in and has a rounded beval 
externally ; the capacity is almost exactly have a pint.2 

The vessel should be attributed to 'the Late Bronze Age, 
probably to the latter phase of that period, and appears to be 
a secondary deposit in the ditch of the barrow. The fact that 
it was found empty shows that it was not used to contain a 
secondary interment by cremation, so that one may suppose 
that it was either lost accidentally or deposited as a food-vessel 
or drinking-cup. 

The barrow itself is of unusual, if not unique, form in 
Sussex, and if it once had a central mound as well as an 
external bank the form would have been still more unusual. 
The non-circular plan of the ditch is also a noteworthy feature 
contrasting with the geometrically circular ditches of such 
large barrows as those on Bow Hill, near Chichester.’ 

Warm acknowledgements are due to those who did all the 
hard work in digging, and also to those who permitted the 
work to be undertaken. 


(2) The capacity of the amber cup found in the Hove Barrow is 
also said to be just half a pint. 
*=(3) See air photograph in the writer's Archaeology of Sussex (1937), 
plate x 
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THE USE OF A FLEMISH LAND MEASURE IN THE 
MARSHES BETWEEN HYTHE AND PETT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

By W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 

Documentary evidence proves that a Flemish and not an 
English Unit for measuring land was in use in these Marshes 
in the Middle Ages. The following are a few of the instances 
in which reference to this occurs : 

In the Survey of the Manor of Iham 13 Edward I (1285) 
it is stated ‘“‘omnes acre precedentes sunt flandrenses de 
quibus iiii acre faciunt quinque acres anglicanas,” “all the 
preceding acres are Flemish of which 4 acres are equal to 
5 English acres.’’ The Manor of Iham above referred to 
comprised the northern part of the Hill of Iham, on which 
Winchelsea now stands, and various marshlands between 
Pett Level and Broomhill ; it is these marshlands which are 
mentioned as being measured in Flemish acres. 

In the Cartulary of Battle Abbey, p.15, it is stated that 
Simon of Etchingham transferred to the Abbey 12 Flemish 
Acres in the Marsh held by William of Etchingham (in the 
13th century). 

In an ordinance of 1258 for controlling the marshes 
(Holloway’s Romney Marsh, p.71) it was decreed that in 
measuring all embankments a perch consisting of twenty feet 
should be used and all lands below high water mark should 
be measured in acres based on this perch. 

In Hist. Man. Com. Penhurst Place, vol. i, p.116, Land 
in the Reinger’s Marsh, East of Rye is mentioned as 
measured in Flemish Acres in 1270. 

Other documentary evidence also goes to prove that the 
marshes between Hythe and Pett were measured in Flemish 
and not in English Land Measure, and it will now be shown 
that this Flemish measure was the same as that actually 
used in parts of Flanders in the Middle Ages :—-If, as stated 
in the Survey of Iham quoted above, four Flemish Acres were 
equal to five English Acres, then the Flemish perch would 
measure 17 feet roinches in length, English measure. If 
this perch, as was the case in Brussels, Malines and Alost, is 
divided into twenty feet (Mesures Anciennes de Belgique by 
Abbe Gelin) as appears to have been the case in the Marshes 
between Hythe and Pett Level according to the document of 
1258 quoted above, then we get a foot about 10? English 
inches in length. A foot measure of this length was in use in 
many parts of Flanders in the Middle Ages, for instance in 
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Bruges and Ghent, though the Flemish perch in many places 
consisted of only 14 and not of 20 of these feet. The Flemish 
foot was in the Middle Ages as a rule divided into eleven 
inches, which made the Flemish inch practically of the same 
length as the English, though there appears not to have been 
an absolutely uniform standard measure in use throughout 
Flanders. 

It is not known when the Flemish Land Measure. was, first 
used in our, marshes, butj;it,seems hardly likely that it 
superseded a previously used English measure. We may 
therefore perhaps conclude that the reclaiming of those of the 
marshes which required embanking was first undertaken by 
Flemings or under Flemish supervision. There was apparently 
a rather close connection between this part of the English 
Coast and Flanders in the 11th century, when it seems probable 
that the reclamation of considerable areas of the marshes 
were taken in hand. Possibly the name of Daunswall, by 
which in the Middle Ages the embankment was known which 
protected from the sea the Winchelsea Marsh, between 
Broomhill and Pett Level, is derived from it having been 
constructed under the Danish rule. We know that both 
Hardacanute and Earl Godwin, who under the Danes ruled 
this part of England, were closely connected with Flanders. 
It was to Bruges that Canute’s widow Aelfgiva (Emma) fled 
from her stepson, King Harold, and it was at Bruges that 
Hardacanute joined her before gaining the English crown. 
Earl Godwin was intimately connected both with Flanders 
and with the Marshes between Hythe and Pett. He had 
extensive properties in and near the Marshes and it was, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon, at Dungeness that Earl 
Godwin landed on his return from Bruges, to which he had 
fled from Edward the Confessor the previous year, I05I. 
It was in the towns of Romney, Hythe, Folkestone, Dover 
and Sandwich that Godwin on the same occasion collected 
the fleet with which he forced King Edward to reinstate him 
and his family. ‘This indicates the Earl's interest and influence 
in the marshlands, and incidentally also suggests the earliest 
instance of the Cinque Ports providing a quota of ships on a 
basis not dissimilar to that in vogue in Denmark in the 11th 
century according to the Knytlinga Saga. Earl Godwin’s 
connection with Flanders is obvious: his son Tostig was 
married to Judith, the daughter of Count Baldwin V of 
Flanders, and as stated, it was to Bruges that the Earl 
retreated in 1051 when expelled from England by Edward the 
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Confessor. From the above it may, perhaps, seem probable 
that it is to Earl Godwin and Flemish land reclamation 
experts introduced by him that we should attribute the 
introduction of the Flemish land measure in use in the Marshes 
in the Middle Ages. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. ea 
(continued from p. 208, vol. vi). >; Be 

By courtesy of the Rector, I have extracted the following 
specific references to Sussex from the marriage register 
1558-1837 of St. Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel. 

Before 1653 the parishes of the parties are only rarely 
recorded. At the end of the first book are recorded Baptisms, 
Burials and Marriages ‘‘ at Wapping,”’ c. 1627-1642. , 

St. MARY, WHITECHAPEL : 1558-1837. 

1635—Aug. 3. William Attersall of Lauton, Sussex, & 
Mary Westgate of Speldhurst, Kent, (at Wapping).! 

1682—June 22. Sr. James Smith, Kt. & Alderman of 
the City of London, & Mrs. Elizabeth Sherley? of Isfield, 
Sussex. 

1712—Sep. 7. John Green of Whinchelsey, Sussex, 
widr., & Anne Dodson of St. Dunstan, Stepney, Msex., 
wid., (lic.). 

1720—July 19. Thomas Goldsmith of East-Greenstead, 
Sussex, & Elizabeth Arundell of this parish, (lic.). 

1780—Nov. 29. Thomas Pollard of this parish, bach., & 
Ann Luxford of Hailsham, Sussex, spin., (lic.). (Mary 
Luxford, a witness). 

1787—Aug. 4. William Broady, Clerk, of Arundel, Sussex, 
bach., & Sarah Williams of this parish, wid., (lic.). 

1810—Mch. 20. George Harfiy Longcroft, bach., of 
Arundel, Sussex, & Mary Ann Elizabeth Reynolds 
of this parish, spin., (lic.). 

1816—Apr. 1. William Cater of this parish and Jane 
Loud, spin., of East Terring, Sussex, (lic.). (Charlotte 
Loud, a witness). 

(1) Also recorded in Wapping register. 

(2) In the marriage licence she is described as spinster, 21, of 
Istfield, Sussex, and he as widower, 40, of St. Stephen Coleman Street. 
Her burial 1 Feb., 1689, with her son, Sherley Smith, in one coffin at 
Ham in Essex is recorded in the register of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
London. 
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181g—Apr. 29. William Eldridge of this parish, bach., & 
Mary Ann Venis of Guestling, Sussex, (lic.). (Rachel 
Venis, a witness). 

1825—Aug. 2. David Dring of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
bach., & Sarah Swan of this parish, spin., (lic.). (John 
Swan, Frances Swan, two of the witnesses). 

1831—Aug. 20. Samuel Charles Goodwin of this parish, 
widr., & Jane Browning of St. Mary, Hastings, Sussex, 
spin., (lic.). 

1836—Apr. 15. William Shrubsole Horn of this parish, 
bach., & Charlotte Horn of Newhaven, Sussex, spin., 
(lic.). 








EAST BELGIC POTTERY FROM SUSSEX. 
BY C. M. PIGGOTT. 

In view of the absence hitherto of any East Belgic pottery 
in Sussex, the pots, here illustrated, from the bloomery site 
at Crowhurst Park between Battle and Bexhill are particularly 
interesting. The pottery was unstratified, and out of a total 
of some 111 sherds, the proportion of Belgic was in the 
neighbourhood of ro per cent., to native East Sussex 10 per 
cent. to Roman 80 per cent. Late Roman ware occurred very 
sporadically, and it seems improbable that this bloomery 
continued to be used after the close of the second century. 
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Although East Belgic influence is felt in Sussex, pottery 
of pure Aylesford-Swarling type has not before been recorded, 
and that, now considered, forms an isolated group some 30 
miles distant from the main Kent sites. 
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At least five or six pots were represented and the fragments 
are now in the possession of Mr. Ernest Straker, to whom I 
am indebted for permission to publish. 

(x). An unusual form. Analogous vessels come from 
Wheathampstead! and Swarling, type 19.2 1st century. 

(2). Ovoid pot decorated with two grooves below the neck 
and three or more at maximum girth. Comparable with 
Swarling No. 18,? which is late in that series and belongs 
to the Ist century. 

(3). Ovoid pot with neck and rim missing. Decoration of two 
grooves above the shoulder. Compare with type 12 at 
Swarling.2 Early 1st century. 

Whether these pots were obtained by trade or whether 
Belgic settlers were actually present on the site using the 
bloomery, the absence of sufficient material makes it impossible 
to decide. It is likely that in time more East Belgic material 
from Sussex will be discovered and an explanation for this 
isolated group will then be facilitated. 

[Since this note was written Mr. Straker has given the pots to the 
collection at Lewes, where they are now on view at Anne of Cleves’ 
House. The numbers in the catalogue are 171, 173, 199, which 
correspond with Mrs. Piggott’s 1, 2 and 3]. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—Members of the Society will be glad to know that as 
the result of the appeal issued on 27th July, 1937, and referred 
to in the August issue of Sussex Notes and Queries, the 
balance of the loans from the Bank (£500) was discharged 
before the end of August. This result was achieved rather 
sooner than would otherwise have been the case by reason 
of the fact that shortly after the appeal was issued the Trust 
was notified that the late Mr. R. Garraway Rice had left a 
legacy of £50 to the Trust without any condition being 
attached. In addition, Mr. Garraway Rice, who was for so 
long a valued member of the Council, also left a legacy to the 
Society of £250, but this is to be invested and the income 
used for the Society’s general purposes, so that it would 
not have been available for loan reduction. However, by 
that time the need so to use it had passed as the appeal had 
produced approximately £450, which with the legacy of £50 


(1) Wheeler, Verulamium 1936, Pl. xlix, No. 8. 
(2) Bushe-Fox, Swarling, 1925, Pl. viii. 
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to the Trust, sufficed to clear the indebtedness to the Bank. 
The Society and the Trust are now for the first time since 
1928, when the Wilmington Priory expenditure necessitated 
borrowing, free of any debt on capital account. 

The total amount received to date in response to the 
appeal is {457 6s., making with {12 5s. 9d. from the Burwash 
meeting a total of {469 11s. 9d. Donations ranging from {100 
to 5s. were received from 178 members and two donations 
were sent by non-members. 

This most satisfactory result is almost entirely due to the 
inspiring lead given by Mr. E. W. Margary, F.S.A., to whom 
all members of the Society owe a great debt of gratitude. 
Moreover, Mr. Margary is giving a further proof of his 
generosity in providing the funds required for a thorough 
overhaul of the roofs of Barbican House and the western 
wing of Anne of Cleves’ House, together with various incidental 
improvements and alterations at both places. 

The year 1937 opened with a somewhat gloomy outlook 
for the Society’s finances. Thanks to the Pilgrim Trust, to 
the late Mr. R. Garraway Rice, to the good response made by 
members to the appeal, and above all to Mr. Margary’s 
benefactions, the position has entirely changed and the 
Society is now in a relatively strong financial position. At 
the same time there remain many claims on the funds available 
before it can be said that the various properties are in 
thoroughly sound condition. This applies especially to the 
Keep at Lewes Castle where a large amount of re-pointing 
and other work cannot be much longer delayed. 


II.—The Autumn General Meeting of the Society will be 
held at Brighton on Tuesday, 7th December, at 3.30 p.m., 
when our President, the Lord Bishop of Chichester will take 
the chair. A Lantern Lecture will be given by Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave, F.S.A., a member of our Society, on ‘‘ Roof Bosses in 
Sussex Churches and elsewhere.’ Mr. Cave has made a special 
study of the subject and has a unique collection of photographs 
taken by special apparatus. 

A Roman quern restored to working order will be on view, 
thanks to the kindness and ingenuity of Dr. E. Cecil Curwen. 
The Lecture will be given in the Art Gallery adjoining the 
Museum in Church Street, by the kind permission of the 
Brighton Corporation. 

Members free, by ticket. Friends, 2/- each. Tea, 1/-. 
Further particulars will be circularised. 
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III.—The August Local Meeting was held on the 18th of 
the month at Stopham in most beautiful weather. Stopham 
Bridge is deservedly one of the best known and most treasured 
antiquities in Sussex, and the main road which it carries is 
familiar to nearly everyone who lives in the county. But 
the Church with its beautiful tower and the Manor House, 
although only a quarter of a mile away from the main road 
are in so secluded a position that their existence was unknown 
to the majority of the hundred and fifty members and friends 
who came to the meeting. Indeed, it came as a revelation 
to nearly everyone to find such pleasing buildings in so 
delightful and unspoilt a setting. 

At the Church, the Rector, the Rev. W. B. Masefield, 
welcomed the Society and gave a short account of the building 
emphasizing the harm done by injudicious restoration in the 
middle of the r9th century. He was followed by Mr. W. H. 
Pearson, the Hon. Secretary of the Monumental Brass Society, 
who spoke on the interesting series of brasses commemorating 
the Barttelot family which is one of the chief features of the 
Church. 

From the Church the party went to the adjoining Manor 
Farm, one of the most completely satisfying small Elizabethan 
houses left in Sussex : and then to Stopham House, built in 
1787 on the site of an Elizabethan house which in turn 
probably replaced a much earlier dwelling. From the grounds 
it is possible to obtain a fine view of the Bridge. 

After an interval for tea in Pulborough, most of the party 
went on to the Roman Villa site, recently discovered on 
Lickfold Farm, Wiggonholt, a most admirable description 
of which was given by Mr. R. Goodchild who assisted Mr. 
S. E. Winbolt in the work of excavation. It is hoped that 
another opportunity will be found for Mr. Goodchild to 
describe the site and the finds for the benefit 6f those who 
could not get to Wiggonholt. 

This concluded a most interesting and varied afternoon. 
Warm thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Crigor of Stopham 
Manor Farm, to Sir Walter de Stopham Barttelot and Captain 
Neston W. Diggle and Mrs. Diggle, and to the Hon. Clive 
Pearson for the facilities they readily granted as well as to 
the Rev. W. B. Masefield, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Goodchild. 


IV.—The last of the Summer Meetings of the Society was 
held on Saturday, September 11th, at Isfield. The members 
and their friends assembled at 2.30 p.m. in the Church of 
St. Margaret, Isfield, and by permission of Mr, George Hemsley 
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were able to park their cars in the field adjoining the 
churchyard. The meeting was well attended, the Church 
being full when Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., gave 
an interesting account of the church, its architecture, history, 
etc., together with the beautiful Shurley Chapel with its 
Tombs and old panelling, the lancet windows and 14th century 
glass, the Piscina and Easter-tomb. After his address members 
were able to examine these, as well as the old register, old 
communion plate, etc., in the Vestry, and the interesting old 
Mass Dial on the south wall of the church. 

In a meadow close by, Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., 
demonstrated the line of the old Roman road, now buried 
beneath the turf, to the point where it crossed the river Ouse, 
and afterwards gave an interesting description of the Norman 
Motte situated at the angle of junction of the Uckfield and 
Ouse rivers. 

Members and their friends then adjourned to their cars for a 
picnic tea which had been brought with them, and afterwards 
drove to Isfield Place, kindly thrown open to them by Mr. 
A. R. Cornrich. There, Mr. Godfrey on the lawn facing the 
south front of the house beyond the ancient Mote, drew 
attention to the architectural features of the house and the 
old walls and battlements enclosing the grounds and garden, 
and gave a history of the site, the house and its former owners 
and occupiers throughout the ages. Members were then 
permitted to examine the rooms on the ground floor of the- 
house with their beautiful old panelling and Tudor doorways, 
and wander at will through the gardens. 

A very enjoyable meeting, the only drawback to which was 
the bitterly cold north wind, ended at 6 p.m. E.M.C. 





“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
VOLS. VI AND VII, PARTS I AND II. 
ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 
DEPN=E.Ekwall, The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names. 
PN D=Place-names of Devon. 
Studies? =E.Ekwall, Studies in English Place-Names, 1936. 
In these volumes the use of the phrases ‘ was the home of ’ 
to denote that the names under that head are of local and 
topographical origin, and ‘ is to be associated with the family 
of ’ for names which are named from a family name, is not as 
uniform as in our later volumes. The following corrections 
should be made : 
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For ‘ gave name to,’ ‘ took its name from’ read ‘ was the 
home of’ in the following : 

pp.20 (Marley), 25 (Pophall), 36 (Latchett’s), 70 (Nore), 
83 (Broad Rife), 99 (Reeth), 105 (Hardnip’s), 107 (Swear), 
108 (Wassell), 110 (Pendean), 112 (Roundhurst), 114 
(Redlands), 115 (Bennyfold), 116 (Hailgate), 120 (Collumn), 
122 (Brookfield), 123 (Salmons Bridge), 127 (Hesworth), 
135 (Sparr), 150 (Spar, Tedfold), 153 (Frithwoods), 154 
(Pythingdean), 155 (Toat, Underley), 157 (Exfold, Hornshill, 
Naldrett, Rowhook), 160 (Pensfold, Theale), 162 (Freeland, 
Kithurst), 175 (Crowell), 179 (Clayton), 180 (Hill), 183 
(Mitchborne), 185 (Bassell’s), 187 (Pinland, Posbrook’s, 
Pothill, Thistleworth, Witenwick), 188 (Withy Leg), 190 
(Pen Bridge), 192 (Buck Barn), 199 (Kingswood), 203 
(Colgate), 207 (Summersdean), 210 (Greatwick), 217 (Mock 
Bridge), 218 (Moustows, Pokerlee), 227 (Hornbrook), 
238 (Daux), 239 (Kingsfold, Shiremark, Strood), 246 
(Holmbush), 253 (Hornsland River’s), 254 (Saucelands), 
257 (Colwood), 260 (Freek’s), 261 (Ansty), 262 (Bolnore), 
263 (Hilders, Holmsted), 264 (Lovell’s, Pilstye), 265 
(Pucksroad, Sidney, Slough), 272 (Pickeridge), 273 
(Tickeridge, Old House), 274 (Danworth, Deanhouse), 
277 (Ockley), 282 (Kits Bridge), 283 (Tilgate, Tinsley), 
294 (Brapool), 297 (Bower), 303 (Lentridge, Ridden’s), 
304 (Goat), 306 (Colwell), 313 (Balneath, Caveridge), 
321 (Landport), 336 (Cowstock’s), 341 (Clearwater, Costell’s), 
342 (Noven), 346 (Flitteridge), 347 (Woolpack), 348 
(Stroodland), 350 (Vetchery, Reeding’s), 353 (Farables), 
356 (Goat), 361 (Coombe, Newelm), 362 (Well), 369 
(Reddins), 371 (Fishridge), 372 (Broomfield), 375 (Ruffet), 
376 (Verridge), 378 (Limney, Mark Cross), 383 (Renhurst), 
386 (Early, Pell), 387 (Riseden), 415 (Deans), 422 (Ash), 
441 (Knightsbridge, Springham), 453 (Quedley), 466 
(Pigstrood), 469 (Kingsley), 474 (Woodsell), 483 (Hockham), 
497 (Duckreed, Foxhole), 506 (Lankhurst, Neatenden, 
Southings). 

For ‘ was the home of,’ ‘ probably gave name to’ read ‘ is to 
be associated with the family of’ under 288 (Wayfield), 
299 (Woodbrooks). 

p.3I, s.m. WOOLBEDING. Ekwall (DEPN s.n.) suggests the 
personal name Wulfbeald with dissimilatory loss of /. Cf. 
the DB form. 

p.52, s.m. Racton. Ekwall (DEPN s.n.) suggests that the 
first elements is the same word found in Rake (PN Sx 41) 
with reference to the valley of the Ems here, 
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pp.114-15, s.m. PETwortH. OE Péoia, which is on record, as 
suggested by Ekwall (DEPN s.n.) would suit the forms 
better. 

p.180, s.2. THAKEHAM. If this is a‘ thatch ’ name it would be 
better to take the first element as paca, ‘ thatched roof’ 
than as pec. Cf. DEPN s.n. 

p.194, s.2. Werst_TAarRING. Add ‘ [ierring 1165 P.’ 

pp.195, 412, s.2. CLAPHAM. Ekwall (Studies?) shows a very 
good reason for taking the first element of these names 
as denoting a hill rather than a stump or log. 

p.228, s.m. ROFFEY. Ekwall (Siudies?, 82) suggests that this 
goes back to OL, rahhege, frequently found in the Charters, 
‘ deer-fence.’ 

p.287, s.m. PYECOMBE. Ekwall (DEPN s.n.) suggests that 
the first element in this name is OE pie found in OE glosses 
as an insect name, perhaps denoting a gnat or midge. 

pp.340-I, s.2. BUXSHALLS. Ekwall (Studies*, 44 ff.) has a full 
discussion of the final element in this name and shows that 
its more correct form is OE gesell (fem.). He suggests that 
it denotes ‘shelter for animals, herdsman’s hut,’ rather than 
‘group of buildings * (cf. Styrian dial sell, séll, ‘ cowherd’s 
hut,’ Swiss dial se//e, ‘ kitchen in an alpine dairy cottage.’ 

In PN Sx this element was noted as found, or likely to be 
found, in Bemzells, Breadsell, Drigsell, Woodsell and 
Yorkshire. Ekwall also rightly finds it in Boarzell, Bugsell, 
Hamsell, Hornshill and Wigsell (with first element wic, 
‘ dairy-farm ’), in which he takes certain shulle-forms to be © 
due to confusion with unstressed ME helle, hulle, ‘ hill.’ 
With less certainty he extends this explanation to Branshill. 

p.349, s.2. MARESFIELD. Ekwall’s suggestion of a first element 
mersc, ‘marsh’ (DEPN s.mn.) is better than the one here 
suggested. 

p.361, 1. 11. For ‘ Cortington ' read ‘ Corton ’ and so in Index. 

p.483, s.. HocKHAM. This name should like Huckham 
(PN D56, 332) probably be interpreted as hoc-cumb), ‘ valley 
with a hook or bend in it,’ though the topography is not 
obviously suggestive of this. 

pp.502, 505, s.2. CROWHURST, CROWHAM. In both these 
names the first element may well be OE croh, ‘ corner, 
nook,’ which Ekwall (DEPN s.x.) finds in Crowhurst. The 
former lies in a well-marked bend in a river-valley. The 
latter lies by a valley opening out of the broad valley of 
the Brede. 

p.545, 1. 16. For ‘lund’ read ‘ land.’ 
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THE CHURCHWARDEN’S ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, F.S.A. 
SECOND BOOK (I579—1I631). 

Since the publication of the accounts of the Churchwardens 
of West Tarring (1515-1579), a second book has been found. 
The volume in question, which measures 12 by 7}ins., has 
suffered rather badly from the vicissitudes of time and wear. 
It is coverless, and now in two portions, the earlier folios 
being in a very dilapidated state, and some of them so 
mutilated as to furnish only very meagre information. It 
would seem, therefore, advisable to secure a record of the 
book before it becomes imperilled by further dilapidation. 

The folios, which have been roughly stitched together, bear 
the watermark of a flagon with an ornamental lid, and on the 
body the capital letters I P, inscribed upon the band which 
encircles it. This is a well-known device found frequently 
upon paper of the Tudor period. 

The handwriting varies considerably, but in the larger 
number of folios it is neat and legible, nor has the ink faded 
much, though there are a few instances in which the entries 
are so faint as to be undecipherable. 

The Title of the Book which appears upon the third folio 
is given as ‘‘ The Churche Booke of Tarring in the (county of) 
Sussex.’’ The two bracketed words have disappeared owing 
to the folio being defective. 

This volume, which embraces a period of just over 
half-a-century (1579-1631), contains much that is of interest 
notwithstanding its fragmentary condition. Entries on folio 
4 show that some of the bells had been re-cast. There are 
payments “for lyfting out of the beelles,’’ for ‘‘ causting ”’ 
(casting), for fetching to & fro, for ‘‘ drinke at the haneng up 
of o'r bells,’’ for new bell-ropes, for selling old metal, and 
making of new bell stocks. A little further on we learn that 
the Church was whitewashed, and that an agreement was 
made with one Ansted, for carrying out the work, and a 
payment made in advance—“‘ in earnest ’’ as it was called— 
to clinch the ‘‘ bargayn’’ before the work was actually 
commenced, the total cost being 15 shillings. 

There are other entries giving the cost of re-painting the 
decalogue which had been installed in the Church some ten years 
previously. (Seefol.48aintheearliervolume). Therearecharges 
for “‘swepyng and whit lymyng about the comandements ”’ 
and also for painting sentences of scripture, and for the 
removal of scaffolding in connection with used this work. 
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THE CHURCHE Book OF TARRING IN THE (CouNTY oF) 
SUSSEX. 
Fol. 1. [A fragment} 
F Darbie of Broadwater [in | 
the countie of Sussex 
resuid of Richardu’ J 
Blunden 
Fol. 2. 
[A blank fragment}. 
Fol. 3, 


The churche booke of Tarring in the 

co[untye] of Sussex willm’ Person the 

younger & 

Willm’ Selden was chosen churchewardens this last daye of 

July 1579 

and they receved in the churche boxe---—-——Iviijs iijd 
Ano’ Dni’ 1580 

Payme’ts 


Imprimis paide for a quier of wae ; —--—-——-—ilijd 
Item paide for whit lether-_——— ——_———xxijd 
Item paide to mor . . oute haven 

Itm paid for or . . . nt to chechester 


Itm paide for a bell rope 
Itm paid for bromes 
Itm paid for the w’th draw 
at chechester 
Itm paide for mending of the 
Itm paid for making of the chu/rch 
Itm paid to Richard Cooke for 
Itm paid to Robt Admes for his da[yes 
worke about the church 
Itm paid for se’ding in of o'r byll of 
pst[ment | 
Itm paid for Ty mber for the churche gatte 
Itm paid at the visitation at chechester 
Itm paid for bookes of prayers 
Itm paid for a bell rope 
Itm geven to the Ryngers —-—— ————__—_—-+-——- vjd 
Itm paid to Stacie for his hoseclothe —-—_—_—---——jiijs 
Sum Totalis Ivijs ixd 
William P’son Jr 
Fol. 3a. Ano’ Dni’ 1580. 
[Rec jetes 
Imprimis Rs of Edmon Estone for 
the whole yeres rent of the churche —_—————— xijs 
house f 
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Item Rs for a whole yeres rent of the church land —— viijs 
Som’ totalis Xxs 
Fol. 4. [Blank]. 


Ano’ Dni’ 1580. 
The xviijth daye of December in the yere 
abowe said was chosen church wardens 
willm’ Person & Thoms’ Hache & they 











Rs in the church boxe XXVijs iijd 
Imp’mis mr Lusher for the burial of his 
child iijs itijd 
Item John ffletcher for the buriall of his 
wife vjs viijd 


Itm Thoms’ Carpe’ter for ij bz of lyme 
[A gainst these three entries, the following note is made on the 
margin}. 
Debtes owing to the church pt of the said 
some of xxvijs iijd wch some is to [be] 
accompted but xxiijs viijd because Mr. 
Lussher hath not paid 
Itm Willm’ Selden for ij bz di of lyme 
Itm the said John fflecher for vj bz of lyme 
Itm James Grave 
Payme’ts in the yere 
Imprimis paid for broumes 
Item paid for a bell Roppe 
Item the xiij day of Januarye at the Coort at we paid for 
o’r apearrance 
Item paid mor then for mans mete & horse (mete) 
Item paid at the taking doune of the bell & (for) drinke for 
them that hopp us 
Item paid for a keye for the styppele doare 
Item at the taking doune of iij paire of brasses and Lyfting 
out of the beelles paid for drinke 
Item at wirke at the causting of o’r beelles 
Paid for all o’r Charges 
Item paid Thom’s Keente for ij dayes houwyd for the carrings 
and fecthing of the beelles 
Item paid for drinke at the hanneng up of o'r beles 
Item paid Thom’s ffielde for carring and fetchin[g] of o'r 
beelles and for ij dayes worke about the ste[eple] doore 
Item paid Henrye Toopsaille for a bz of 
whete 
Item paid more to Henrye Tospaile 
Item paid wth o’r quarter bylle when 
we sent [to] Chechester 
[Portion missing}. 
Wovds in brackets indicate imperfect MS. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 

XLII.—ST. MARY (CALLED NOW ST. MARGARET) ISFIELD. 

The name Isfield has so often been confused with that of 
Ifield that the former church is commonly given the dedication 
of the latter, namely St. Margaret of Artioch. It is clear, 
however, from the will of Robert Rayne (1505) that the 
original dedication was to Our Lady. Isfield formed part of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's manor of South Malling and 
the parish was a peculiar of the Archbishop’s attached to the 
diocese of Canterbury. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST.MARGARET 
ISFIELD 

















(MMM Late 15th Century 
Wa 4th Century 
15th Century 
Modern 

60 Feet 


peor t + t + — —} WHG Mers cf Del EF. 












It is possible that part of the 13th century church is 
preserved in the nave, the south wall of which contains a 
lancet window. The chancel and south (Shurley) Chapel 
were rebuilt in the 14th century and possess bold and varied 
fenestration. The piscina and sedilia with pinnacled buttresses 
are particularly notable, and some similar treatment existed 
in the Chapel. The west tower was apparently rebuilt in the 
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15th century, and an upper storey was added in modern 
times. An early photograph of its original state from an oil 
paper negative is in the Library at Barbican House. The 
church is well known for its fine tombs of members of the 
Shurley family. The first commemorates John Shurley (1527) 
who fitted out the chapel with its seating and linenfold 
panelling. This tomb and that of Edward Shurley (1558) 
occupy the south wall, and one of Thomas Shurley (1579) 
is where the altar stood. The tomb of Sir John Shurley (1631) 
and his two wives on the north wall is one of the finest works 
of the London school of Masons. It has three recumbent 
effigies and the kneeling figures of nine children. 

There is some 14th century heraldic glass in the lancet 
window in the nave. W.H.G. 





NOTES. 


A MARIAN RECTOR OF HARTING, SUSSEX.—The 
Rev. A. J. Roberts, Rector of Harting, has sent us a copy of 
an interesting deed in the British Museum (Add. Ch. 18836) 
of which the following is an abstract : 

13 Augusi, 1 & 2 Phil. & Mary (1554). Deed between 
JOHN SErToN, clerk, Doctor of Divinity and parson of the 
rectory and parsonage of Hartyng, and EDMOND FORDE of 
Hartyng, esq., Reciting a Lease dated 4 July, 29 Hen. VIII 
(1537) by George Carne, late parson of the said rectory and 
parsonage, to Henry Polstede, gent., of the said rectory and 
parsonage for the term of 75 years at the yearly rent of 
£26 13s. 4d.; the said George Carne and his successors to 
maintain all houses and buildings of the said rectory ‘in 
tylyng, tymberworke and stoneworke’ and the chancel of 
the church and also to bear and pay all manner of tenths, 
subsidies, first fruit and other charges going out of the said 
rectory ; the said Lease being duly confirmed by the patron 
and bishop. 

The estate and interest of the said Henry Polstede had 
come into the hands of the said Edmond Forde, and ‘ for 
asmoche as the charges of the reparacons of the said rectory 
and parsonage have heretofore ben great and very chargeable 
and hereafter is lyke to be so chargeable unto the parson .. . 
for the tyme beyng, that having occasion thereof a great part 
of the said yerly rent is lyke to be defaulted and abated.’ 
Therefore it was agreed by the present deed that the said 
Edmond Forde should yearly, as long as the said John Seton 
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should remain parson of the said rectory, do all reparations 
in and upon the chancel of the church as required at his own 
cost and should pay all manner of tenths, subsidies and other 
charges going out of the said rectory. In consideration of 
which the said John Seton agreed that the said Edmond Forde, 
during all such time as John Seton should remain parson, 
should and might retain to his own use {6 13s. 4d. of the said 
rent of {26 13s. 4d., the said John Seton, nevertheless, on 
payment each half-year of {10 to give the said Edmond a 
receipt for £13 6s. 8d. ‘in full contentacon ’ of the half-years 
rent. 

The deed is signed ‘ per me John Seton.’ It is accompanied 
by a Bond of the same date by John Seton to Edmonde Forde, 
conditioned ;for the {performance by John Seton of the 
agreements on his part in the said deed. 


Mr. Roberts adds that Dr. John Seton, the party to the 
above deed, was Rector of Harting from 1554 to 1559, to 
which benefice he was presented by Edmund Ford as patron. 

He did not serve the cure of Harting himself, this being 
performed by a Vicar, who was nominated by the Rector for 
the time being.! 

Dr. Seton figures considerably in Foxe’s Book of Mariyrs 
as a disputant with Bishop Latimer, John Bradford and other 
Protestant Reformers. He was buried in the English College 
at Rome, where there is a marble tablet to his memory. The 
American Roman Catholic Archbishop, Robert Seton, whom 
Shane Leslie describes as coming from the famous family 
who gave Mary, Queen of Scots, one of her four Maries and 
introduced ‘the Royal and Popish game’ of golf into the 
land, told Mr. Roberts that he was of the same family as our 
John Seton, Rector of Harting. 


BLUE GLASS BEAD.—This bead was found at Harting 
Down by Mr. Horace Brightwell and is now in the care 
of the Rev. A. J. Roberts to whom we are indebted for the 
information contained in the following letter from Mr. C. F. C. 
Hawkes, Assistant Keeper, British and Medizval Antiquities 
Dept., British Museum. The bead can be seen at Harting 
Vicarage. 

‘The Blue Glass Bead from Harting Down is of pre-Roman 
Iron Age type. It is one of the ‘ beads ’ of blue glass mentioned 
on page 251 of Dr. E. C. Curwen’s Archeology of Sussex as 


(1) Hennessy’s Clergy List. 
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worn by the people of the Iron Age in Sussex as elsewhere, 
and the beads are described on page 150 of this Museum’s 
‘Early Iron Age Guide ’ (1925). The period called ‘ La Tene 
II,’ when rings are supposed to have given place to spirals 
in the ornamentation of beads, corresponds roughly to the 
2nd century B.C. in 
Britain, but ‘it cannot 
now be assumed that 
this adoption of spirals 
was universal; but your 
bead has rings with 
green centres, and this 
‘polychrome ’ effect is 
characteristically late 
in the series. I should 
therefore date your 
bead most probably in 
an the 2nd or Ist century 
AT. B.C. and it might well 
" &@ & le O ‘/° be early in the 1st 
ca mappa + century,A.D. But it is 
definitely pre-Roman, and if, as you say, it was found where 
there is Roman pottery about 2 ft. below the surface of the 
Down, one thinks of a site inhabited not only in Roman times 
but before that. I trust you will be able to inform the Sussex 
Archeological Society of the discovery, and arrange for the 
bead’s publication at their hands.” 


1 July, 1937. 








THE MERES FAMILY, ALCISTON.—The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have lately undertaken the repaving of 
the chancel of Alciston Church, and during the work two 
leger stones were discovered with the following inscriptions : 


(a) W - MERE2@ -: G 
1623. 
(5) HEARE LYETH 


TH BODY OF ION 
MARES SVNN OF 
THOMAS MERES 
WHO DYED IVLY 

TH: 12 DAY 


ANNO 1641. 
W.H.G. 
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FLANSHAM : ROMAN COINS.—At Flansham, near 
Bognor Regis, that is, c. } m. N. of Middleton, three small 
Roman coins have been found in gardens. They are a 
Constantinopolis, 4th century, and two radiatesof 3rd century. 
Roman remains in the neighbourhood are known at Middleton, 
Bognor and Bersted. S. E. WINBOLT. 


A BROTHERHOOD HALL IN EAST GRINSTEAD.— 
In S.A.C. vol. xx, the late J. C. Stenning wrote of No. 34 
High Street, East Grinstead :—‘‘. . . very interesting, having 
underneath the shop an ancient vaulted apartment with a 
groined roof, the boss at the intersection of the ribs being a 
shield with the arms of the family of Dalyngruge, who were of 
Bolebroke in Hartfield. This house was no doubt built for 
the use of the family when going to and from Bolebroke, as 
well as a hunting seat for the forest.” 

I have recently made an examination of this house (now 
used as a music shop) and I do not think that the purpose he 
assigns to it meets the case. In the first place, it is not easy 
to see why a resident of Hartfield should need a halting place 
so near home, and in the second it would seem that Bolebroke 
itself would have been a far more convenient hunting seat, 
being some miles nearer the forest than East Grinstead. 

The cellar with its groined ceiling has been demolished, 
and with it all ancient details of the ground floor, but I 
believe that the first floor retains enough of antiquity to offer 
a clue to the building’s history. Here we have what appears 
to have been a first-floor hall, not large, but very obviously of 
considerable importance. The overall length of hall and solar 
was about 39 ft., the hall of two unequal bays, 13 ft. and 12 ft. 
respectively, the solar 12 ft. The inside width of hall and 
solar throughout was 14ft. The street elevation presents 
two gables, the main one of the hall and a smaller one beside 
it. It seems probable that this smaller gable stood over the 
old main entrance, through which the users of the hall could 
have access without passing into the premises which, lying 
beneath the hall, were evidently devoted to a separate purpose. 
The modern shopfront now extends below both gables. The 
cellars, as part of the hall establishment, could also (as they 
are now) be reached from this supposed entrance ‘‘ vestibule.” 

The hall retains its original roof, and its massive wallplates, 
some 18 ins. deep, which have most elaborate mouldings of the 
late 14th or very early 15th century. A singular feature of 
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these wallplates is that though moulded throughout, the 
upper portion has much heavier members which project to 
form a very effective cornice. The bay division of the hall 
also was somewhat unusual, and is now partly obscured by the 
later infilling of studs and the present plaster ceiling. The 
tiebeam, upon which the kingpost still stands in the attic 
above, has more than the normal camber, has moulded 
arrises, and is shaped to form a flat ‘‘ Tudor’ arch. Another 
arch, of equilateral form, was made within this by means of 
heavy spandrel pieces which served also as braces to the main 
fabric. 

The partition between hall and solar has at its west end, 
a pair of flat ogee openings, one of which is walled up. It may 
be that they are the remnants of an ‘‘ arcade ’’ of such which 
originally formed the screen, they are not of equal sizes, and 
are separated only by a 4 in. post. 

To return to the probable purpose of this building—the 
suggestion is made that it was either the Gildenhall of the 
local Merchant Guild of St. George, or the Hall of the 
Brotherhood of St. Catherine. If these were originally separate 
bodies, they had (according to W. H. Hills, History of East 
Grinstead) become associated at some date before the abolition 
of Chantries in 1547. Among the properties which Edward VI 
derived from the local fraternity of St. Catherine and St. 
George was a messuage in East Grinstead called ‘‘ The George,” 
and at the Parliamentary Survey of 1650 this was occupied 
by Robert Pickering. He had lately rebuilt the house of 
stone. 

This latter information, if taken not too literally, may infer 
that Pickering, in the usual manner, underpinned the building 
with stone, leaving the timbered superstructure intact. I 
made enquiries from an old resident who was employed in a 
builder’s business at No. 34 some fifty vears ago. From him I 
learned that the modern shop front has displaced an ordinary 
house front of stone. He remembered the demolition of 
the vaulted cellar, and the underpinning of the first floor 
with steel joists. Further evidence in the fabric itself may 
perhaps be found in the entire absence of fireplaces in the hall, 
although the solar has a chimney breast which may be original, 
suggesting the habitation of a resident priest. Also, in the 
very remarkable framing of the front gable (curved braces in 
both directions, giving a pronounced ecclesiastical effect) 
may be seen at the apex, a distinct and intentional cross of 
St. George. 

R. T. MASON. 
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ROMAN BLOOMERY FURNACES.—Interesting remains 
of bloomery furnaces, apparently dating from the Roman 
occupation are reported to have been discovered recently at 
Icklesham, near Winchelsea. For some time, soft sandstone, 
used as building sand, has been excavated at Icklesham at 
the place shown on the accompanying plan. In the course 
of the work the remains of what appear to be six bloomery 
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furnaces were uncovered. Unfortunately, no one able to 
appreciate the importance of the find heard about it at the 
time and the interesting remains were demolished in excavating 
the sand rock. The following particulars, obtained from men 
working in the quarry, are believed to be correct though it is 
possible that the dimensions, especially the vertical dimensions, 
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may have been slightly smaller. The remains of the furnaces 
were found at the points marked A, B, C, D, E and F on the 
attached plan. They consisted of funnel-shaped or bowl-shaped 
excavations in the subsoil and penetrated a short distance 
into the sand rock. 

The dimensions are said to have been : 


A. 4 ft. diameter, 4 ft. deep from surface. 
B. Sf. + sae - 

c.. 38. = Sis -35- ss 

DD. sit. ie i ee is 

E. 2 ft. e aa 

F. 5 ft. ; | a 


At B, there were remains of a wall of hard sandstone 
round the circumference of the excavation. There were also 
at this place four holes 7 ft. apart round the furnace excavation. 
These holes penetrated about a foot into the sandrock. Mr. 
Ernest Straker has drawn the writer’s attention to an article 
in the German publication Stahl und Eisen of 27th February, 
1936, which describes postholes being found in a similar 
position surrounding a furnace. It is not quite obvious what 
purpose such holes or posts can have served. 

The furnace excavations at Icklesham all contained a 
considerable quantity of bloomery furnace slag. A thin bed of 
this is still noticeable in the sides of the quarry between the 
surface soil and the underlying rotten rock. In this bed have 
been found the following articles : at the point marked G on 
the plan was found a clay twyer 5} ins. long, { in. diameter, 
bell-mouthed at one end ; at the point marked H, a sherd of 
Belgic Pottery and a Denarius of Hadrian. The latter looks 
as if it had been exposed to considerable heat. 

With reference to p.205 of Sussex Notes and Queries and 
the possible introduction of the use of Twyers to this country 
by the Romans, the question appears to arise whether the use 
of some form of twyer was not necessary in order to reduce the 
Sussex iron ore. If this is the case, then the introduction of 
twyers must, of course, be coeval with the first production of 
iron in Britain. W. MacLEAN HOMAN. 


LEWES CASTLE.—During the excavations required 
by the laying of a watermain through the precincts of Lewes 
Castle, the foundations of two walls at right angles to one 
another were disclosed in the SW. of the area known as 
Castle Banks, and NW. of the road skirting the Bowling 
Green. They evidently belonged to one of the domestic 
buildings of medizval date, which adjoined the NW. curtain, 
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and of which there are still remains in the vaults beneath 
‘Castle Precincts House. The foundations of the north wall 
of the Norman gatehouse were also uncovered and showed 
that the building was originally not square but of greater 
length from north to south than from east to west. The 
positions of the walls have been noted. W.H.G. 


THE SUSSEX HORSE.—Although scarcely an archeological 
subject it may be of interest to describe an agricultural 
horse of a type which at one time predominated in Sussex. 
It is now practically extinct, having been superseded by the 
Shires and Suffolks, and various cross-breeds. 

I well remember seeing one in the fields of Ardingly some 
35 years ago. I was walking with an old uncle born in the 
20's of the last century, who had spent his whole life in 
Sussex. He called my attention to the horse and told me to 
remember that I had seen a real Sussex horse, which even 
then was rarely to be found. He was a good-sized beast, 
somewhat short-backed but without the ‘roly-polyness’ of the 
Suffolk or the weight of a Shire. The colour was that peculiar 
dun brown shade known as sepia and the remarkable feature 
was the contrasting pale flaxen mane and tail. The tail was 
very flat and carried close in to the body, with an edge of 
little flaxen curls. Such is my remembrance of a true Sussex 


horse. M.S.H. 





QUERIES. 


POT BOILERS.—Can any of the readers of Notes and 
Quertes throw light on the origin and use of the stones 
generally known as Pot boilers. The usual theory that they 
were used to heat water by placing them when hot into water 
contained in clay vessels too fragile to stand being placed on a 
fire is untenable: Flints, when heated sufficiently to serve 
this purpose, fly asunder ; a pot strong enough to stand a 
hot stone being placed in it would certainly be strong enough 
to be placed near or on the fire ; hot water (not boiling water) 
would be of little use to primitive man. 

W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 

GUNDRADA, WIFE OF WILLIAM DE WARENNE.— 
_ {The following note divides itself into two queries. The first asks 
tor a correction of the inscription in Southover Church regarding the 
parentage of Gundrada, wife of William de Warenne. If it is practically 
certain that she was not the daughter of William the Conqueror the 
second question naturally arises ‘‘ Whose daughter was she ? ”’ 

The writer brings forward many interesting points but he makes no 
claim to having really solved the problem.—ED.]. 
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Is it not time that the misleading statement in the mortuary 
chapel in St. John’s Church, Southover, that the Countess 
Gundrada was the daughter of William the Conqueror was 
removed or corrected? For if there is one thing certain 
about her parentage it is that she was not his daughter. 

The evidence for the above theory is derived from : (1) the 
words in Wm. de Warenne’s Charter to St. Pancras’ Priory— 
a 15th century copy—‘‘ Matildis reginae, matris uxoris 
meae’’; (2) The Conqueror’s Charter to the same Priory, 
“pro anima Gu. de Warenne et uxoris suae Gundredae filiae 
meac’’ ; (3) The Ledger Book of Lewes ‘‘W. de W.a.... 
Gu. Rege et Conquestore, cujus filiam desponsaverit.” ; (4) 
The phrase on the Memoriai Stone “ Stirps .. . . Ducum.” 

With regard to (1) ; it is noticeable that Wm. de Warenne, 
though mentioning in the Charter some of the chief benefits 
he had received from the Conqueror, and refering to Matilda 
as “ matris uxoris meae,” refrains from styling William his 
wife's ‘“* pater.” In his introduction to the ‘‘ Lewes 
Chartulary (Sussex Record Society’s, Vol. xxxviii) Mr. Salzman 
complains strongly of the inattention and carelessness of the 
15th century copyist. 

As to (2): the text of this also is not very legible and is 
considered by experts to be unreliable. Such errors as 
“anima”’ for “ animabus,” and “ swae”’ for ‘“‘ejus”’ do 
not encourage confidence. Also in an age when terms of 
relationship were often used loosely “‘ mater’’ and “filia”’ 
might well refer to a mother and daughter by adoption. 
William certainly used ‘“‘jilia’’ in the sense of ‘‘ adopted 
daughter.’’ Hence its similar use in (3). 

(4) : With reference to ‘‘ Stirps Ducum”’ on the memorial 
stone, Dux at this time had not yet become the title of an 
order of nobility. It did not, in England, till the Black Prince 
was created Duke of Cornwall by his father in 1337. Its 
probable meaning here is ‘‘ War-leaders.’’ (If Gundrada were 
Matilda’s daughter her ancestors would have been Counts 
(Comites) of Flanders). 

On the whole the evidence from these four extracts is 
unconvincing. I will just remind readers that Gundrada is 
known to have been born in 1049, and it is now generally 
accepted that the marriage of William and Matilda took 
place in 1053. We may, therefore, I think, safely relieve 
William from the responsibility of fatherhood in Gundrada’s 
case, and go on to the theory which regards Matilda as being 
her mother by an earlier husband, and so a widow when she 
married William. 
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i:The question arises, Who was this first husband ? 

It is curious that in discussions on this question the fact 
that Gundrada had a brother Gherbod ‘of Flanders’’ is 
almost entirely ignored. Yet whoever were Gundrada’s 
parents must also have been Gherbod’s. What do we learn 
about him? That he was old enough in 1066 to bring a 
Flemish contingent to William‘s invading army, and did so 
well in the battle that on the surrender of Chester the 
Conqueror created him Earl of that important marcher 
domain. In view of this rapid promotion to such an important 
post Gherbod could hardly have been a minor when he 
fought at Senlac. This means that he can not have been born 
later than in 1045. If Matilda was his mother by a Flemish 
noble she must have married his father in 1044 when she 
would be perhaps barely 13 years old. Her parents were 
married in 1027 and had two sons who both may have been 
her seniors. The only writer I know who assigns to her a 
birth-date is Miss Agnes Strickland who suggests 1031. I 
think on the whole that she cannot have been Gherbod’s 
mother, and therefore of course, not Gundrada’s. 

We further learn from Ordericus Vitalis (IV, vii) that 
Gherbod was Earl of Chester for a year only ; for being 
summoned by a message from his vassals in Flanders he 
obtained leave from King William to make a visit to that 
country ; but while there “‘ his evil fortune led him into an 
ambush, and falling into his enemies’ hands he had to endure 
a long captivity.’’ Hence, in 1070, William conferred the now 
vacant earldom on Hugh d’Avranches, son of Richard Goz, 
better known as Hugh Lupus. Had Gherbod been the son— 
the eldest son and hence heir—of William or Matilda, is it 
likely that no effort would have been made to rescue him 
from his prison ? 

I might add that Orderic, who was born in 1075 and wrote 
his History between 1121 and 1142, gives in it four lists of the 
children of William and Matilda, and in not one of them does 
he mention Gundrada or Gherbod. (These two also have 
Teutonic names, while the names of all the recognised children 
of William and Matilda are Latin). Moreover, Matilda is 
never alluded to by any of the chroniclers of the time as 
having been, before her marriage to William, a ‘‘ widow,” 
or indeed otherwise than as puella, pucelle, demoiselle. 

It seems certain then that Matilda was not Gundrada’s 
mother. Have we any clue to her father? Well, Charters 
of the Abbey of St. Bertin of 1028 and 1056 mention a Gherbod 
as Advocaius (High Steward) of the Abbey, a position which 
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a younger Gherbod occupied in 1086. The earlier Gherbod 
must surely have been the father of this younger Gherbod, 
who must equally surely have been the brother of Gundrada. 
Who was their mother? Is it too fanciful to suggest that 
she was a friend of Queen Matilda’s girlhood, perhaps also 
named Matilda, which seems to have been a very favourite 
name at that period ; that she died when her children were 
quite young, and that the Queen, her friend, adopted them 
and brought them with her to England. Here, William appears 
to have taken quite a fatherly interest in them, assigned to 
Gherbod the most important of the border earldoms, and 
found for Gundrada a husband in one of the most distinguished 
of his Norman followers. Cc. E. SNOWDEN. 





REPLIES. 


THE LONG MAN OF WILMINGTON.—An illustration 
of the coin of Constantius referred to in our last issue (p.219) 
is given here with a view of the Long Man alongside for the 
sake of comparison (see opposite). The similarity of design 
is well worth consideration in the endeavour to find the 
origin of the figure. 


SHIPWRIGHTS ON THE OUSE (see pp.157-8).— 
For over three centuries Newhaven had a ship-building yard, 
and a considerable number of vessels were constructed there. 
In manorial records! of 1687 it is referred to as ‘‘ Le Building 
Place,’ and in 1700 there were no less than four shipwrights 
engaged in the industry.? This ship-building yard was situated 
on the west bank of the river beyond Newhaven Bridge— 
along the now disused bend opposite Denton Island. The 
development of the steamboat led to a steady decline in 
business, and by the end of the 19th century the building of 
wooden vessels on the Newhaven stocks had ceased, although 
for a time the yard was used for repairing and re-fitting ships. 
Little now remains to be seen except a derelict building, but 
photographs in my possession (one of which is reproduced 
opposite) reveal the old slip-way, which is gradually becoming 
obliterated by the surrounding mud. 

At one period in the 19th century there was another 
ship-building yard situated on the east side of Newhaven 
Harbour, but not many ships were built there. 


(1) Meeching Court Rolls. 
(2) ibid and Meeching Parish Regtsiers. 


To face p. 252 





LONG MAN OF COIN OF 
WILMINGTON CONSTANTIUS 





SLIP-WAY AT NEWHAVEN 
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In 1721, there was a shipwright at Newhaven named firiend 
Stanton3—presumably one of several Quakers then resident 
in the town, and he may prove to be some connection of the 
Stanton family about whom Mr. Collins enquires. 


LAURENCE F. FIELD. 
(3) Meeching Court Rolls. 


A TRADE TOKEN.—Mr. Winbolt has sent me for 
examination the piece about which he asks for information 
in your last issue (p.222). 

It is a brass medalet much corroded and consequently 
difficult to decipher but it can be read as follows: 

Obverse, Head of the Queen 

(Her) MAJESTY ALEX. VICTORIA 
Reverse, round the edge 
(In Commemo)RATION OF HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL 
VISIT 
In the centre, in five lines 
TO THE CITY | OF LONDON | THE LORD | MAYOR 
——, 1837. 

The day and month of the visit are illegible, but the young 
queen dined at the Guildhall on November goth of that year, 
whether this or a previous visit is referred to on the medalet 
cannot be determined. 

Queen Victoria was christened Alexandrina after the 
Emperor Alexander I of Russia, one of her sponsors and the 
only interest of the medalet lies in recording the use before 
her Coronation of this now generally forgotten christian name. 


J. B. CALDECOTT. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Parish Church of St. Leonard, Seaford. Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. By J. G. Taylor, Ph.D. (Lond.), F.S.A. 
Quarto. 128 + xviii pp. (illustrated). George White, Chelsea. 

Those who know Dr. Taylor’s important treatise on the 
Church of St. Mary, Battersea, will not be surprised to find 
the same patient, exhaustive and intelligent scholarship in 
this valuable work on Seaford Church. The building itself 
is a problem, remarkable in a county where all the churches 
are to a greater or less extent historical puzzles. It is as 
difficult to reconstruct the now destroyed eastern part of the 
church as to interpret with precision the interesting portions 
that remain. Dr. Taylor has collected every kind of evidence, 
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documentary and pictorial with great care and the student 
has in this book all the material so far known for forming his 
own view of the history of the building. . 

The churches of the sea-ports of Sussex form an interesting 
study, and the growth of Seaford from the late 11th century 
is reflected in the growth of her church. Early cruciform 
Norman churches are fascinating subjects for analysis, 
especially when they have undergone successive changes. 
Dr. Taylor has Old Shoreham, Bramber and Westham, 
with which to compare Seaford, and he makes full use of 
them. It is a thousand pities that at Seaford the central tower, 
crossing and eastern arm were allowed to perish and that 
so little record survives. 

Dr. Taylor’s book is not only beautifully and fully illustrated 
with photographs, but it contains a large number of old 
plans and drawings that have been disinterred with much 
patient labour. The book is replete with descriptive detail, 
the records of both parish and church having full treatment, 
and a whole chapter is given to the parish registers. All the 
furniture and fittings are described as well as the memorial 
tablets and gravestones of which the inscriptions are given. 
There are copious notes on the vicars and chaplains connected 
both with Sutton and Seaford, and a detailed index concludes 
a work on which every student of Sussex churches will 
congratulate the author. W.H.G. 


The Victoria History of Sussex, Vol. ix, Hastings Rape. 
Oxford University Press, {2 2s. 

The issue of a volume of this County History is looked 
forward to with keen interest, and the new volume fully 
maintains the high standard expected. It will, no doubt, 
make a wide appeal from the fact that the area covered 
contains such well-known places as Battle Abbey, Bodiam 
Castle and Herstmonceux Castle, as well as the ancient 
Towns of Rye and Winchelsea. 

An editorial note explains that Dr. William Page at the 
time of his death was preparing the material for the volume, 
which is geographically the ninth volume of the History, 
though fourth in order of issue. Then, following a general 
account of the Rape and Honour of Hastings, the Borough of 
Hastings is dealt with from every conceivable aspect, 
descriptive, architectural, historical, economic, manorial and 
ecclesiastical ; the castle and churches receive particular 
attention, and the article concludes with the unusual but 
useful feature—adopted also throughout the volume—of a 
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detailed statement of the various Charities, in this case 
extending to no less than five and a half pages. Truly Hastings 
has been favoured with a host of benefactors, not the least 
being the compilers of this history, the study of which greatly 
enhances one’s respect for this ancient port. 

The story of the Cinque Ports is probably the most complete 
that has ever been written ; and under this head the Boroughs 
of Rye and Winchelsea receive similar treatment to that 
accorded to Hastings. In the remaining 200 pages of the 
volume each of the thirteen Hundreds in the Rape, with the 
parishes and manors they contain, comes under review, and 
when we add that 40 ancient parishes and over 140 manors are 
included, some idea will be gathered of the enormous amount 
of research involved. The architectural descriptions of the 
churches are in nearly every case accompanied by dated 
ground plans, and we note that the responsibility for these 
plans is shared by Mr. W. H. Godfrey and Mr. John E. Ray, 
while the actual draughtmanship is by Mr. E. F. Harvey 
whose excellent work is familiar to the readers of these pages. . 

A statement concerning the officers of the Hundred of 
Foxearle (p.125), which is apparently a quotation from the 
Burrell MSS. calls for some comment, as the position suggested 
seems to depart from the normal. We read :—‘ The officers of 
the hundred, who were always chosen at the Easter court, 
were two headboroughs, only one of whom was sworn, two 
constables and two alderman.’ This is not altogether borne 
out by the Court Rolls which show that in the time of Henry 
VIII the officers were chosen at an Easter court, as stated, 
but in the reign of Elizabeth and also in the late 17th century, 
for which periods alone rolls are available, the elections were 
at the Michaelmas court. In regard to headboroughs, we find 
as might be expected, that each of the six tithings had one 
headborough ; two names in each case were put before the 
court, but the second was an alternative choice, failing the 
first, who was usually appointed and sworn. Two constables 
and one alderman were appointed for the hundred, but another 
may have been appointed at the Lawday which is mentioned 
as being held for Boreham and Wartling. 

The detailed descriptions of the devolution of the various 
manors furnish a mass of useful genealogical material, and 
perhaps one of the most noticeable cases is that of the manor 
of Pett (p.191) which on the death of the last male member 
of the Thatcher family in or about 1650 became divisible, 
with the other family estates, between his seven sisters or 
their descendants, involving some 10 marriages and much 
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sub-division of the shares. It is said with truth that after 
1650 the division is confused, but what happened later is 
clear. In 1698 a partition of the estates was made and the 
manors of Pett and Mersham fell to the share of Andrew 
Wharton, and it was he who sold to Joseph Gage in 1699. 
In conclusion, we must mention the illustrations which 
add greatly to the interest and beauty of the volume ; there 
are 30 full-page plates of photographic reproductions of very 
high merit, besides many line drawings in the text, and other 
plans besides those of the churches already mentioned. 
Altogether it is a sumptious bock and the Editor and his 
staff and all connected with its publication are to be warmly 
congratulated upon their work. W.B. 





CLERGY LIST. 

The Clergy List is progressing steadily, thanks to our good 
helpers but we should be glad of more who copy at the British 
Museum. 

Mr. W. D. Peckham is contributing a list of the Chancellors 
of the Diocese, to clear up the -onfusion which often exists 
between that official, a layman and the Chancellor of the 
Cathedral, an ecclesiastic. He also suggested that Bishops’ 
Registrars and Chapter Clerks should be listed because of the 
same confusion and in the Middle Ages no doubt they were 
in major orders. This seemed adding to the size and scope 
of the Clergy List which is already very large. Since S.N.Q. 
went to press, hov ver, Mr. Peckham gives the following 
information which is in itself of much interest and weighs 
heavily in favour of inclusion.. ‘‘ For instance Hennessey 
includes under Funtington ‘1653, Stephen Humphery.’ 
Now this man was a layman and a J.P., before whom 
marriages were solemnised under the Commonwealth. Unless 
this fact is noted in a Clergy List some clever individual, 
having collected the information at Barbican House, will find 
his name in Hennessey and cheerfully add it to the list.” Mr. 
Peckham also draws attention to the MSS. of F. J. Baigent 
at the British Museum, his work being on the lines of 
Dunkin’s but a generation earlier and for Hants. 





The Index for Vol. VI. will be issued in February. 





The illustration of the coin of Constantius is published by 
permission of the British Museum. 
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East Belgu 
231. 
Eastbourne, 15, 
108, 140, 193. 
Eastergate, 42. 
East Gate, 70. 
Easthampnet, 137. 
East, William, 42. 
Ebernoe, 88. 
Edburton Camp, 115. 
Edward II, 175. 
Edwards, Rev. E. D., 


33, 34, 35, 


42, 


113. 
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Egdean, 168. 

Eggar, J., 169. 

Egmont, Lord, 127. 

Egypt, 205. 

Eldridge, Wm., 231. 

Elizabeth, 145. 

Elnestede, R. de, 142. 

Elphick, J., 108. 

Ely, 83. 

Emma, 35. 

Emmet, R., 145. 

Erneley family, 120; Monuments, 
113. 

Erridg, M., 10. 

Esdaile, Arundell, 31. 

Eton College, 112. 

Evans, E., 108. 

Evelyn, 167. 

Every, J. H., 54. 

Ewhurst, 49, 146. 

Excavations, Highdown Hull, 185. 

Excett, 81, 220. 

Exeter, John, Bishop of, 143. 

Eyles, Frances, Sir John, 37. 


F 

Fairlight, 141. 

Farmer, the Misses, 88. 

Farness, 145. 

Farrell, J., 108. 

Faulkener, Geo., 145. 

Fenall, John, 145. 

Fennell, John, 42. 

Ferrars, Hermer de, 2. 

Ferrers, of Wemme, 14. 

fieming, E., 10. 

Field, L. F., 20, 28, 103, 188, 223, 
poe: mm; Zt. 

Field Names, 29 

Field Names and Place Names 
in the parishes of Litilehampton, 


Poling and Angmering, Some 
118. 

Fiennes of Claverhan, 52. 

Fillis, M., 11. 

Finch, J., 11. 

Fire Back, Iron, 189. 

Firle, 42. 

Fisber, S., 10, 108. 

Flemish Land Measuve in the 
Marshes, Use of, 228. 

Fletching, 70, 145. 

Flint tool, 116. 

Flint working at Wiston, 57 


Foel, William, 17. 


Foley, Ann, 36. 
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Folkington, Rector of, 15. 
Footlands, 173. 

Ford, 122. 

Forde, E., 242; R. atte, 21. 
Ford, Henry, 42. 
Foreman, Thos., 145. 
Forster, G. W., 113. 
Fourpartners, 10. 
Framfield, 50, 60, 108, 172. 
Frankewell, Richard, 42. 
Frant, 169. 

Freebridge Hundred, 5. 
Frisbee, Jane, 145. 
Friston, 60. 

Fryer, D., 208. 

Fulford, A., 108. 

Fuller, J., 208. 

Fullman, P., 11. 

Funnell, M., 108. 
Funtington, 30, 256. 
Fust, Walter, 42. 


G 
Gage, Thos., Henry, 61. 
Gale of Sept. 16th, 1935, 31, 
Gardner, A., 6. 
Gardyner, Alice, John, Thomas, 41. 
Garlaund, H. de, 124. 
Garrick, D., 138. 
Gaston, William, 42. 
Gates, R., 11 
Geering, J., 169. 
Genealogist’s Magazine, 
George V, R.1., 1, 25. 
Gibbon, Stephen, 145 
Gibbons, Grinling, 14. 
Gilbert, Ann Margaret, 36. 
Glover, H. J., 55, 90, 189. 
Glynde, 104, 107. 
Goater, Ann, 70 
Goddard, D., 71. 
Godfrey, W. H., see Sussex Church | 


58. 


| 


191. 


Plans, 6, 52, 63, 87, 89, 94, | 
103, 119, 121, 156, 177, 


206, 
209, 213, 221. | 
Godfrey-Faussett, E. G., 89, 95, 96. | 
Godley, T., 168. 
Godman, J., 208. 
Godstowe, 218. 
Godwin King, J., 89. 


Goldsmith, John, 145; T., 230. 
Goodwin, S. C., 231. 

Goring, 149. 

Goring, John, 73; W., 208. 


Gorwisse, 34. 
Graham, Miss Rose, 6. 
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Graves, Thos., 145. 
Green Cross Line, 89. 
Green, John, 230; R., 22. 


| Greenwich St. Alfege, 70. 


Grevatts Wood, 127. 

Grey, Lady Catherine, 27. 

Grinstead, East, 10, 36, 42, 49, 
146 ; West, 11. 

Groombridge, Ann, 70. 

Grove, Robert, 70. 

Guestling, 71, 108, 168. 

Guide to Southease Church, 63, 

Gulafre Family, 33-35. 

Gundvada, De Wavenne, 24%. 

Gyles, William, 42. 


H 
Hache, Alwin de la, 19. 
Hailsham, 15, 41, 42. 
Hains, Richard, 145. 
Hall, J., 11; W. atte, 122. 
Hame, William de, 17. 
Hamme, de, 18. 
Hammes, William de, 35. 
Hammett, F. S., 11. 
Hammond, C., 168; J., 16; S., 70. 
Hampden Park, 18. 
Hampton (Little), 220. 
Hannah, Ian C., 23. 
Hanson, Henry, 43. 
Hapstead, 50. 
Hardham, Medieval Pottery, 148. 
Harding, E., 169. 
Hardy, H. R., 29 
Harmes, M., 169 
Harris, Ellis, 42 


Harrison, F., 6; J., 71; Mr., 30; 
T., 42. 
Hartfield, 11, 36, 168 


Harting, 42. 

Harting, A Marian Rector of, 242. 
Harvey, D., 168. 

Hasleden, Sarah, 146. 

Haslemere Educational Museum, 89. 


Hasted, Frederick, 36. 
Hastings, 10, 145; College and 


Priory, 101; St. Clement, 146; 
Human Remains at, 43. 
Haverfield, F., 84 
Hawes, M., 169. 
Haycraft, J., 146 
Hay, John, 10. 
Hayley, Thos., 163, ; family, 164-5. 
Hayling, 220. 
Haynes, H. W., 112. (185. 
Hearne, E. J. F., 147; F., 118, 181, 
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Heathen Burials, 114. 

Heathfield, 22, 28, 48, 88, 107, 172. 
Heggyngworth, Richard, 42. 
Hellingly, 15, 42. 

Hemming, P., 64. 

Hempshares, 9. 

Henley, E., 145. 

Hennage, William, 41. 

Henry ITI, 174. 

Henry de Bosco, Seal, 117. 

Henry, Prior of Hastings, 142. 
Henry the Chaplain, 58. 
Hermouthe, 122. 
Heron-Allen, E., 
Herrings, 173. 
Herthefeld, Richard de, 
Hide, M., 10. 

High Hurst, 50. 

Hilly, J., 128. 

Hoadley, Little, 124. 


94, 181. 


33. 
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Hoathly, East, 15, 191 ; West, 218. | 


Hoathly Church, West, Addenda, 
23. 

Hoathly West and the Island of 
Barbados, 37. 

Hockham, 50. 

Hodges, Rebecca, 145. 

Hoe Court, 91. 

Hogarth, 14. 

Holden, James, John, 42. 

Holgate, M. S., 2, 24, 249. 

Hollingbury, 115. 

Holmes, Rich., 146. 

Homan, W. Maclean, 
248, 249. 


198, 228, 


Homan W. Maclean, see Winchelsea, | 


The Custumal of. 
Honner, Winifred, 145. 
Hooper, Anna, 37; W., 
Hoper, Miss E. G., 125-6. 
Horn, Wim. §S., Charlotte, 231. 
Horse, Sands of the, 220. 

Horsey, Rannulf de, 33. 
Horsham, 10, 11, 71, 108, 145, 
146, 168, 169, 208, 214; Chuyvch, 


158. 


Chantries and Altars, 206 ; Local | 


Meeting, 177. 
Horsted Keynes, 54. 
Horsted, Little, 10. 
Hother, Wm., 145. 
Howard, Edward, 
Howes, RK., 169. 
Huddy, 5., 10. 
Hugh, 16. 

Hugh, Prior of Lewes, 3. 


Thomas, 12. 


and Queries 


Human Remains at Hastings 
Castle, 43. 

Hundred Court, 67. 

Hunter, Mary, 36. 

Hurst family, 194. 

Hurstmonceux Manor Rolls, 57 

Hurstpierpoint, 11, 42. 

Hussey (or Hussee), 89. 

Hussey, Sir Henry, 42, 120. 
I 

Ichyyngton, John, 42. 

Icklesham, 42, 247. 

Ide, John, 206. 

Iden, 141. 

Ifield, 146. 

Iham, 201. 

Infield fam., 23. 

Inholms Gill, 49. 

Iping, 48. 

Iron Age, 184. 
lvon Furnace 
Tudor, 217. 

Isfield, 247. 
Islesham, 109; Church, 
Islip, Archbishop, 56. 
Isted, Jas., 146. 

Ives, S., 108. 


Found, A Lost 


223. 


J 
Jackson, M., 208. 
James, Harriet K., 11, 
James of Devon, 51. 
Jenden, C., 169. 
Jenkinson, C. Hilary, 176. 
Jenks, Thos., 146. 
Jerusalem, 33. 
Jessop, Dr., 83; Geo., 146. 
Jesus Chapel, 207. 
Jevington, 42. 
Joanes, E., 108; M., 11. 
Johnson, Mary, 71. 
Johnston, P. M., 152. 
Jones, A. Harvey, 58; 

hes 

Jupp, John, 71. 


K 
Katherine, 34, 35. 
Kedleston (Ketleston), 

Philip, 82. 

Keene, H., 27. 
Kenardington, 141. 
Kenward, William, 36. 
Kenyon, G. H., 189. 
Kery, 18. 


136, 163. 


A., 108; 


Henry, 
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Keynes de, 16 

Kilkenny, Bishop, 6. 

Kilwardby, Archbishop, 

King John, 174. 

Kingsford, H. S., 82. 

Kingsnorth, 200. 

Kings Standing, 5v. 

Kingston-Bucy, 108. 

Kingston by Lewes, 50. | 

Kington, Wm. and Elizabeth, 149. 

Kipling, Rudyard, 25; Mrs., 210. 

Kirdford, 189. 

Knight, Daniel, 146. 

Knights of St. John, Chapel at | 
Eastbourne, 193. 

Knowles, M., 11. 

Korstadt, Ann, 36. 

Kraag, C. M., 93. 

Kraay, C. M., 128. 

Kychynam, John, 88 ; Richard, 41. 


103. 


L 

L Aigle, G. de, 20. 

Laines, Brighton, 7, 9. 

Lake, Elizabeth, 146. 

Lamberhurst, 71, 169. 

Lambert, Ann, 71 

Lancing, 122. 

Lancing College, Report of a 
Skeleton found at, 91. 

Landen, Elizabeth, 145. 

Langley, Heathfield, 146. 

Lathe Court Rolls of 
Hastings, 150. 

Law, Wm., 146. 

Lay Subsidies, S.A&.S. x, 24. 

Lea, J. R., 108. 

Leakways, 7. 

Leaconfield, Lord, 88. 

lee, T., BR. J., 74. 

Legg, Ann, 146. 

Legh Manor, 89. 

Leigh, 141. 

Lennox, family, 166; Lord George | 
H., 136, 166. 

Levett, R., 90. 

Lewes, 10, 41, 43, 48, 108, 202; 
Bridge, 104; Castle Repair, 26, 
232, 248; Headborough, 75; 
St. Thomas, 168; Priory, 33, 
57, 82, 88, 95, 100. 

Lewes Priory and West Walion, 
Norfolk, 82. 

Lewkenor, Nicholas, 73. 

Library, 176. 

* Liffe,” 190. 


Rape of | 
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Lincoln’s Inn, 71. 

Lindfield, 95, 168; Bardolf, 24; 
Stairway, 148; Church, 
Appropriation of seats in, 78. 

Lindfield, List of Church Marks, 45. 

Lipscomb, M., 168. 

Little Hampton, 36, 147, 212. 
Litilehampton Natural Science and 
Archeology Society, 32. 

Lock, Nicholas, 71. 

Lodburge, R. de, 19. 

Longcroft, G. H., 230. 

Long, E. T., 30. 

Longley, J., 10. 

Loppedell, T. de., 124, 191. 

Lond, Jane, 230. 

Lower, A., 30; M. A., 24 

Lower Tongdean, Bronze 
Burial, 186. 

Luck, S., 168. 

Lulham, N., 107. 

Lurgashall, 86. 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin, 89. 

Luxford, Ann, 230. 

Lyminster, 28. 

Lymne, 200. 


Age 


M 
Macleod, D., 31. 
Mades, Walter 
17, 35. 
Maffay, Richard, 42 
Maiden Castle, 25. 
Maison Dieu, 185 
Malfse, Nehemiah, 145. 
Malling, 24, 50; &., 
Book, 24; Dean, 95 
Maltby, Bishop, 223 
Mancourt, André Baron de, 30. 
Mann, A... 168. 
Mannington, J., 91 
Mansell, family, 124; Sir T., 126. 
Mantell, Gideon, 54, 61. 
Maniell, Gideon and his Journal, 
74. 
Manwaring, E. W., 208 
Marden, Preb. of, 52. 
Mavesfield, 157, 173, 218. 


de, 17; (Meades), 


103; Court 


Margary, I. D., 29, 31, 211, 224, 
233. 

Marker Point, 216. 

Mark System, 6. 

Marshall, C. F. Dendy, 155. 

Martin, A. E., 36; M., 145-6 


R., 169; T., 145. 
Mason, J., 10; R. T., 246. 
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Massett Chapel, 95. 

Masters, Thos., 145. 
Maudeslye, T., 223. 

Maule, George, 71. 

Mausor, M., 10. 

Mawer, Allen, 63. 

May, Elizabeth, 146. 

Mayfield, 54-5, 106-7, 178. 
Mayfield Baker, Manor of, 94. 
Meads, Edw., 90: 
Mechyngewelle, Ferry to, 20. 
Medsey, 15. 

Meeching, 9, 49, 223. 


Meetings, Adur Valley, 112 ; Bexhill, | 


114; Bodiam, 90; Brighton, 25 ; 


Burwash, 210; Horsham, 177; 
Isfield, 234; Midhurst, 209; | 
North Chapel, 88; Plumpton, | 


213 ; Selsey, 112 ; Stopham, 234. 


Meres family, 244. 

Merston, 221. 

Michelgrove, 10. 

Michell, John, 207. 

Middleton, D., 123. 

Miles, T., 108; M., 145. 
Milles, John, 42. 

Mills, J., 168; W., 205. 
Mogridge, M. A., 208. 
Montacute, John de, 20. 
Monte Martini, Mathias de, 16. 
Moon, F. A., 32. 

Moor, Edward, 145. 
Moore, J., 75; M., 169. 
Moreton, Richard, 43. 
Morgan, C., 107. 

Mosse, H. R., 192. 
Mountfield, 16, 70, 172, 
Mounts Farm, 200. 


224. 


Mowbray, J. de, 12, 14; T., 12. | 


Moyne, Lord, 26. 


Mural Paintings in Sussex Churches, | 


30. 
Murphy, James, 71. 


N 
Needles, 178. 
Nelond, Thomas, 6. 
Netherfield, 172. 
Neviletts, 31. 


Neville, George, Lord Bergavenny, | 


73. 
Newcombe, J., 108. 
Newham, 114. 
Newhaven, 10, 22, 
126 ; 123. 


Newick, Patronage, 
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169, 220, 223, | 
252 ; Bridge, 252 ; Castle Hill, 21. | 
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Newtch, The Name, 184 

Newtimber, 80. 

Noakes, Eliza, 71. 

Nodes, G., 74. 

Norfolk, Edward, Duke of, 11; 
Margaret, Countess of, 12 

Normanville family, 16 ; Emma de, 
72; Juliana, 33; Rose, 34. 

Norris, N. E. S., 188. 


Northumberland, Duke of, 84. 
Northwold, Master Will de, ; Hugh, 
3 


Northwood, 49. 

Northge, 198. 

Norton, 122, 138. 

Norwich, Diocese of, 83. 

Notes from the Patent Rolls, 122. 
Nuthurst, 146. 


Oo 
Oaklands Park, 173. 
Oares, 220. 
Ocklynge, 15, 193. 
Old Land Mill, 212 
Olive, E., 71. 
Oram, R., 10 
Osbaldiston, J., 60. 
Osborne, Jone, 145. 
Otham, 33. 
Ouse, 172. 


P 

Packer, Stephen, 36. 

Padd, 220. 

Paddington, St 
St. John, 208. 

Page, J., 11. 

Pagham and Tarring, 
Peculiar of, 128. 

Pagham, Manor of, 80. 

Palstave found at Newhaven, 181. 

Palstaves, 117. 

Pankkurst, H., 10. 

Panningridge, 172. 

Parham, J., 146. 

Paris family, 201. 

Parke, J., 138. 

Parker family, 194. 

Parker, George, Esq., of Ratton, 
Sir Robert, 74. 

Parrock, 141. 

Pashlee, Joan, 142. 

Pashley, 140. 

Passele, The widows of Siv Edmund 
de, 140. 

Passmore, A. D., 219. 


Mary, St. James, 


Dean of 


General Index 


Patent Rolls, 122. 
Pauls, 7, 9. 
Paxhill, 24. 
Peakdean, 60. 
Pearson, J., 168. 


Peckham, Edward, 137; Henry, 
138; John, 163; Family, 191. 

Peckham, W. D., 109, 132, 143, 
190-1, 218, 256. 

Pelham, Sir John, Sir Edward, 
Sir Nicholas, Thomas, 42; 


William, R. A., 201. 
Penhurst, 10. 
Pepper, A., 10. 
Peppering, 49. 
Perpetual Curacy, 223. 
Petworth, 10. 
Pevensey, 220. 
Peverell, R., 16. 
Pewtress, G., 169. 
Philcox, C., 169. 
Phillips, A., H., 42. 
Piddinghooe, 9. 
Piggott, C. M., 231. 
Pilfoid, Mary, 145. 
Pilgrim Trust, 211. 
Pipers Copse, 88. 
Plumer, E., 108. 
Plumpton Boscage, 24 
Plumpton Place, Plain, 213. 
Pocock, Sarah, 146. 
Poling (Palyng), 194. 
Pollard, T., 230; M., 
Polsted, Henry, 242. 
Ponsonby of Shulbrede, 82 
Portclade Church, 157. 
Possingworth, 172. 
Pot Boilers, 249. 
Pound Hill, 172. 
Powell, T. Baden, 124, 185 
Pratt, Joseph, 145. 
Pree, Jas., 145. 
Preservation of Parochial 
Documents, 176. 
Pressey, W. J., 236. 
Price, A., 36. 
Pricket, C. R., 169. 
Procker, Wm., 208. 
Pubelow, Robt. de, 
Pulborough, 146. 
Punnett Town, 172. 
Puplitt, John, 146. 


10 


26. 


Queen (Alexandrina) Victoria, 253. 
Quérilly, Petit, 30. 
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Querns, 190. 
Queronaille, Louise de, 167. 
R 

Rabson, R., 145 

Rackham, 122. 

Radmeld-Beveringion, 
of, 15, 33, 72. 

Rampyndene, 211 

Randolph, Isabel, 42; S., 

Ratton, 18. 

Ray, J. E., 91, 255. 

Reade, C. J., 71. 

Recent Presentations to the Society's 
Museum, Lewes, 115 


The Manor 


124. 


Recent Publications, 32, 63, 95, 
127, 158, 191, 253. 

Redman, Richard, 143 

Reed, S., 108 

Relf, J., 168. 

Reydon, John and Mary, 74. 

Reynolds, M. A. E., 230. 

Rice, Garraway, Bequest, 232; 
R., 150; Mr. and Mrs., 178. 

Richard, son of Henry, 41 

Richardson, S., 36. 

Richarville, Richard de, 33, 35. 

Riche, T., 41. 

Richmond, Duke of 166-7, 221. 


Ridley, Mrs., 37, 96 
Ridgeway between Rye and Uckfield, 


The Eastern end, 198. 
Ridgeway, A Wealden, 171 
Ripe, 42. 

Riverhall Bridge, 172, 224. 
Roach, T., 71 

Roads, J., 107 

Robert of Hastings, 51 
Roberts, R., 108; A. J., 242-3 


Robertsbridge, 90, 172 

Roman Amphitheatre, 54 

Rowan Bloomery Site, A neu 
122, 247 

Roman Burial Urn from Havdham 
155. 

Roman 
252. 

Roman Gate, 31, 245 ; Pottery, ‘ 
Road, 28, 57, 198; Villa, 

Romans in Thorney, Sussex, 

Rose, Eliz., 208 

Ross, C. W., 36 

Rother, 172. 

Rotherfield Church, 32. 

Rottingdean, 100, 142, 

Round Hill, 114. 


Coins, 29, 62, 219, 245 
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Rowland, E., 168. 

Rowley, 50. 

Royal Veteran Regiment, 61. 
Rudgwick, 169. 
Rumboldswyke, 190.8 
Rushlake, 194. 
Rushton Park, 172, 
Rusper, 41; Priory, 
Rushtington, Wm., 
Ruym, 200. 

Rye, 10, 108, 171, 198, 208, 220. 


224. 
214. 
142. 


S 
Sadgrove, Sarah, 146. 
St. Anne’s Hill, 209. 
St. Anne’s Soho, 107. 
St. Cuthman, 143; 
Port, 174. 
St. Erth, 125. 
St. George’s in the East, 36. 
St. John, Guild of, 207. 
St. John, John de, 20. 
St. Johnson, Sir Reginald, 194. 
St. Martin in the Fields, 107. 
Salehurst, 90, 107. 
Salmon, E. F., 29, 173. 
Salzman, L. F., 18, 41, 88, 140, 157, 
224. 
Sampson, Richard, Bishop, 143. 
Sancto Lupo, Guy de, 88. 
Sands, H., 176. 
Sard, (or Cardy) Richard, 72. 
Saunders, K., 11. 
Sawyer, J., 145; F. E., 
Lt.-Col., 210. 
Saxby, Ann, 10. 
Saxonbury, 89. 
Schofield, R. L., 208. 
Scoria Lane, 172. 
Scott, G. F., 45, 78; Miss L., 212. 
Seaford, 21, 202. 
Seaford, Parish Church, 253. 
Seal found at Excett, 58. 


Image, 144; 
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Sherley, Sir Thos., 154; E., 230. 
Shipwright’s on the Ouse, 157, 252. 


Shoesmith, L., 168. 

Shoreham, 122, 146, 220. 

Shortbridge, 173. 

Shurley Family, 242. 

Sidlesham, 29; Church, 

Sidney, Sir W., 172. 

Silliman, Prof., of Yale University 
75. 

Simpson, C., 157. 

Singleton, 145. 

Skilling or Skylling, 156. 

Slangham, 10, 145. 

Slegh, J., 122. 

Slinfold, 42, 71. 

Sloane, Hans, 221. 

Slye, Matthias, 61. 

Smallpiece, G., 11. 

Smart, J., 168. 

Smith, S., 11; C. and L., 208; 
W., 208 ; Sir James, 230; V. G., 
58 


112. 


Snowden, C. E., 252. 

Snewin, H. E., 197. 

Sothenbury, St. Peter, 95. 

Sotherun, Thos., 143. 

Southall, 18. 

Southease, 52. 

South Kingston, 122. 

Southover, 42 

Southover, The Parish Church of, 
50. 

Southwark, Christ Church, 9, 10; 
St. George the Martyr, 144, 166; 
St. Saviours, 10. 


Spearing, Thomas, Esq., 71. 


Seal found near Shulbrede Priory, | 


81. 
Sectre ? Aluric de la, 19, 20. 
Segrave, Lord John de, 12, 14. 
Selsea, 220. 
Selsey Church, 94. 
Seton, John, 242. 
Sheep Prices in 1733, 60, 122. 
Shelford, W. H., 23, 124. 
Shelley, Sir Bysshe, 207. 
Shepherd’s Garden, 32. 
Shepway, Court of, 67. 


Spier, S. E., 169. 
Spokes, Sidney, 61, 76. 
Stammerham, 207. 


Stane Street on Gumber Down, 
134. 

Stane Street N. of Pulborough, 
155. 


Stanton Family, 253. 
Starley, C., 168. 

Stead, W., 169. 

Stearing, 31. 

Stevens, F. Bentham, 91. 
Steyning, 11, 191, 208. 
Steyning Fire Stone, 61, 126, 158. 
Stillaman, Philadelphia, 145. 
Stodherd, John, 42, 88. 
Stolyn, W., 42, 88. 

Stone, B., 169. 

Stone Grave Slab, 147. 
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Stone Moviay, Arundel, 185. 

Stonham, S., 208. 

Storrington, 48. 

Stoughton, 49. 

Stoughton Down, Crop Marks on, 
139. , 

Straker, E., 31, 61, 122, 123, 157, 
171-3, 190, 205, 218, 224 

Streele, Little, 173. 

Street, 28. 

Stretham, 218. 

Striedinger, Col. O., 114. 

Stumblett, The, 218. 

Sturt, Thomas and Martha, Brass, 
152. 

Sullington, 42 

Sussex, An African 
205. 

Sussex Archeological Soc. 
Meetings, 147, 176. 

Sussex Antiquities, 84 

Sussex Briefs, 48. 

Sussex Churych Plans, 26, 53, 86, 
118, 151, 178, 214, 241 

Sussex Churches, Sketches 
126 

Sussex Coast in 1698, 220 

Sussex Downland Preservation, 213. 


Culture in, 


Annual 


Sussex Entries in London Parish 
Registers, 9, 36, 70, 107, 144, 
168, 208, 230 

Sussex Horse, 249; Ports, 220. 

Sussex Record Society, 150. 

Sussex, The Place Names of, 49, 
235 

Sussex Wills, 41, 87, 178. 


Sutton, Richard, 41 
Swan, S., 231 

Swaine, E., 10 

Swines, 194 

Symon, son of John, 34 


T 
Tapley, R. C., 169. 
Tapsell, John, 70. 
Tarbutt, C. F. and C. A., 71. 
Tarring, West, Churchwardens 
Accounts, 238 
Taylor, Dr. J. G., 253; A. J., 20; 
George and Rebecca, Brass, 152. 
Tegdown Barrow, The, 225. 
Tentantry Lands, Brighton, 6. 
Tervor, The Great, 61. 
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